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tain a constant type of habitat, and thus a constant type
of vegetation, though the in^vidual plants are continually
disappearing and being replaced by others.

A parallel series of problems, though some of them are in
detail very different, is provided by the seacoast. Here
we have on the one hand sea cliffs, composed of different
kinds of rock, each of which is being eroded, not only by rain
but by the sea, fast or slowly, and is inhabited by certain
species of plants, forming various communities. These have,
as a matter of fact, been very little studied, but they appear
to have a good deal in common. On flat coasts, on the other
hand, we have salt marshes, sand dunes and shingle beaches,
each type of habitat presenting separate successional and
strictly ecological problems. Each of the three may show
a straightforward development from the first colonisation
of the new habitat, or this may be modified by continual
silting with salt mud, continual covering with blown sand,
or accretion of fresh shingle ; or the habitat may be destroyed
at any stage by tidal or wind erosion and the succession
started afresh. Or again, as on an eroding rock face in the
mountains, the geodynamic factors of tidal or wind action
may maintain a condition of equilibrium, and thus a constant
type of vegetation.
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